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Reminiscences  about 

Abraham  Lincoln 


Newspaper  clippings,  accounts,  and 
memories  of  those  whose  lives 

included  an  encounter  with  the  16 
President  of  the  United  States 


Surnames  beginning  with 

Dou-Dr 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


H.ZO&)  08 S.  0  20/3 


iuugierty,     James  C. 


EGAUNEE,  31ICHIGAN^RIDAYnUJGU^^ 


Seek  Oldest  Michigan  Resident  Who 
Saw  or  Heard  Abraham  Lincoln 


Who  is  the  oldest  person  in  Mich- 
igan who  heard,  saw,  or  knew  Abra- 
ham Lincoln? 

<8> 
This  is.  a  question  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional  Life  Foundation,    Fort  Wayne, 
Ind..  would  like  to  .have  answered.    In 
a   circular   it   has    addressed   to   the 
press     of    the    Middle    West,     it    has 
put  the  question  to  the  editor  .of  the 
Negaunee  Iron  Herald,  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  latter  is  in  position    to 
furnish  the  name  of  at  least  one  resi- 
dent  of    Michigan    "who    heard    and 
{ saw"     the     Emancipation     President, 
even  though  he  could   not  claim  per-  j 
I  sonal     acquaintance     with     President ! 
Lincoln— the    Iron    Herald's    nominee! 
being-  James  C.  Dougherty,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Negaunee,  and  who  was  resid- 
ing in  Chicago  during  the  autumn  of 
1864,  when  Lincoln  was  campaigning 
for    his    second    term    as    president. 
I  Though  there  must  be  still  other  resi- 
dents of  Michigan  who  "heard,  saw,  or 
[  knew    Lincoln"    during    his    lifetime, 
the  number  who  possess  such  reminis- 
censes     must    necessary    be    limited, 
and    any    other    nominations   are    in 
order. 

Dedication   of  Lincoln   Memorial 


The  principal  speaker  at  the  aec 
cation  ceremonies,,  which  will  be 
broadest  on  the  NBC  "Farm  and 
Home  hour,  will  be  Hon.  Arthur  H 
^t'V-J-  SeCI^  "  Agriculture." 


JjTC  was  residing-  in  Chicago  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864  and  ' 
he  recalls  at  least  one  occas  on  when  ' 
ft-Utant  Lincoln  visited  Chicago   in 


-"j   w  Agriculture       President    t  ,-„     ,         "™'uu  wnen 

-a!  hea^  of  a  *»^^«Z  1^0^^^^™ 
and  fraternal  organizatioaSi  oufcstand_  1S64>  for  re-election  a  president  an", 
mg  personages  in  civic  life,  business,  though  the  Civil  War  wa  1  iill^? 
education,  art,  history,  famous  Lin-  J*."*"*"  and  the  demand  upon  h  s 
coin  authorities,  and  many  other  noted  I  £  Were  heavy,  he  was  persuaoed  to  j 
men  and  women,  including  possibly  T*!!!^"  °'  C^pai»n  *pe«M 
members  of  Lincoln's  family  vauous  parts  of  the  Middle  West 

Representatives  of  Four  States  JthettT^n^^  '*  Unable  to 

The  Foundation  feels  that  it  would  ness  it  w  '  n  ^  d6gree  ot  exact' 
.  .highly  appropriate  to  have  preset  \&£Z££SG££^?%  ^ 
j  also  at  the  dedication  the  oldest  per-  j  more  in  June,  1864  and  the  Z  ^ 
son  in  each  of  the  neighboring  states  *  November  of  t tt  yeJ \t L Us 
of  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  to-  tories  make  mention  of  he  notaot 
gether  with  any  Indiana  residents,  PS"CaI  mee«ns  which  was heT\n 
wno  may  have  personal   recollections  1 1  Wigwam"    in  Chicago    that    au- 

of  the    Great  Emancipator.     T.he  one  j  £^1  ^f   ^  addressed  by 
Person  in  each    state  finally    selected    £3S£ TJSS^'     ^^      in    the  I 
«£.*  his    expenses   with  tne    Z  SffiBTcH  tt%*\ 
The  statue,    on  which  Mr.  Mansnio  J!^^E£2E  J*  «» 

|rtenrtrtgf0rfOUryearS'rep-    we    ^     "^    *58^  3? 

resents     the     boy     Lincoln,     leaning    were-  at  a  premiuim.     Because    of    his 
I  easily  and  naturally    against  a  stump    f.™th;  ■*  not  being  possessed  of  Jo- 

™   .  lS™Pl€  costume  of  the  frontier.  |  „^  Jg ^e.    Mr.  Dougherty  had 


The    inquiry    is,   propounded  by  the 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation    of  i  ~~~ '•""'"^    ms  love    for  ani-  \  throne 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  connection    with    malS'     ^    ax    modeled  after  his  own  |  auditor! 
its    preparations    for    a  program    on  |partlcular  one,  symbolizing  him  as.  a 
September  16,    for  the  dedication,  of  a   rai1  sp,litter-    and  in  his  hand  a  book 
Lincoln  memorial  which  the  corpora- 1  Slg^lfyin?   inspirational    thought.    On 
tion    has    erected.     THe    Iron   Herald   ®  f&T  °f  the    Pedestal    is  to  be  a 

will  welcome   any  pertinent  infonna-' fo.Tdone wUnV^T  in  raedalli™ 
tion  on  the    matter,  or  it  may  he  for  '  nS  tyP1°al  Manship  tech- 

'  warded    direct  to  the    Foundation    a"    ^^1™^  ^  *  the  ^ 


litical    influence 

As,  was    his  custom,  ^YaTa^by  I  SL^    t0  gain    adzna^ion"  to  the 

his  side,    typifying    his  love    for  ani-    Kg J*"?  rally'  but  had  joined    the 

„      !"  °fTng  men    who    warmed 

auditorium,    (of  which    the   Coliseum 

tea  modern  counterpart),   where  th« 

rally  was  held. 

Determined  to  gain  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  President,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty pressed  his  way  through  The 
overflow  crowds    which    surrounded 

'j  d  ofT,lgwam  aud  despite  a  ha"*- 

ouIorrrK6  F°Undati0n  1S  deSh-  st-dL-pItHokn,    justice,    fortitude.    u^ether^UhlTo^n-f-     Sf"' 
ous     of    locating     any     person     "who  and  charity      The  statue,,  classical  in!  extern-  «»    ..™...   „,.  u 
heard,    saw,  or  knew    Abraham    Lin-  feeling,  will  rise 
coin '     is    that  it    contemplates  doing  to  a  height  of  24  ^~ 

honor  to  him  or, her  (if  it  should  prove  

to    be    a    woman).     On  September  16,  j      Though    his   glimpse    was    sc 

the  Foundation  will  dedicate  at  Fort  j  more  than  a  fleeting  one,  and  he  heard  \'  JJJJJJJT,  was  tnus  afforded  his  op- 
Wayne  a  heroic  bronze  statue  of  hut  few  words  of  the  speech  boat  FT  "Jn%  »  ***  and  hear  President 
....  President  Lincoln  was  delivering.  Mr.  ™""  "  wa« ;  a  brief  opportunity,  to 
Dougherty  is  one  of  the  few  present  £*UI  £  J<>r  *■**  Press  of  the  crowd 
residents  of  Michigan  who  can  lay  G^Z IT  '?tense' and  ^r. 
claim  to  having  seen  and  heard  Pres-0^etys^  f-und  himself  dis- 
ident  Lincoln,  the  occasion  being  dur-  ^fpGd  f^m  h"«  P«m  of  vantag.,  In 
ing  the  political  campaign  of  1S64.  ^  ™*°  enthus,ast,c  spectator 
which   resulted  in  Mr.   Lincoln's,  elec-  ,       '  ™  phys.cal   strength  en- 

tion  to  a  second  term  as  president.  ^  h"!l  °  gam  the  coveted  place. 
•  nus  ended  Mr.  Dougherty's  brief 
view  of  President  Lincoln. 


l  its  pedestal  plinth 


"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Hoosie. 
youth,",  the  work  of  Paul  Manship 
celebrated  New  York  sculptor.  The 
statue,  which  will  be  the  foremost 
memorial  to  the  Emancipator  by  the 
state  in  which  he  spent  fourteen 
years  of  his  boyhood,  wi.ll  stand  on 
the  plaza  of  the  Lincoln  National  Lift 
Insurance  Company's  building. 


exterior  of    "The   WigwW."    enabled 
of    t£*?n?  a  fairJj'  satisfactory  view 

scarcely! ^ould  be  heard  at  that    u.st 

...VDoagherty    was   thus   affords   „ 

kwrtutttty    to  see    and    hear  President 


OIMa. 


The  years,  that  followed  were  spent 
by  Mr.  Dougherty  in  the  farm  home 
near  Elgin,  111.,  and  in  attendance  at 
a  business  college  in  Chicago.  In  1867, 
Mr.  Dougherty  secured  a  position  with 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
which  brought  him  to  Escanaha,  Mich., 
where  .he  resided  until  1879,  when  he 
was  appointed  station  agent  at  Ne- 
gaunee.  Afterward  he  was  engaged. 
in  the  wood  and  coal  business  i,n  Ne- 
gaunee  for  seven  years.  Beginning  in 
1896,  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Munising  Railway  for  twenty-four 
years  at  Munising.  In  1920  Mr.  Dough- 
erty was  retired  on  a  pension,  since 
which  time  he  has  resid.ed  with,  his 
son  and  daughter  in  Negaunee. 

M^\  Dougherty  entered  upon  his,  92nd 
year  on  July  5.  His  health  has  been 
impaired  during  the  past  couple  of 
years  and  though  the  present  summer 
has  brought  improvement,  it  wo>uld  be 
impossible  for  him  to  undertake  the 
trip  to  Fort  Wayne,  even  if  he  should 
be  adjudged  the  winner  in,  the  compe- 1 
tition  for  the  honor  of  being  the  "old- ' 
est  resident  of  Michigan  possessing 
of  Lincoln." 


Negaunee  Iron  Herald 


NEGAUNEE  -:-  MICHIGAN 


August   27,    1932. 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Kr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director, 
Port  Y'ayne,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Yfo  did  not  have  to  go  outside  the  Iron  Herald  "household" 
to  get  a  response  to  your  inquiry,  "Y?ho  is  the  oldest  person  in 
Michigan  who  heard,  saw  or  3aiew  Lincoln?" 

As  will  he  noted  by  the  enclosed  newspaper,  Janes  C. 
Dougherty,  of  Negaunee,  Hich.,  possesses  the  first  two  of  the 
qualifications,  hut  did  not  have  personal  acquaintance  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

As  will  he  apparent  upon  reading  the  article,  Mr.  Dougherty 
has  been  confined  to  bed  for  nearly  two  years,  p.nd  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  hin  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Port  Fayne,  even  if  he  should 
prove  to  be  the  oldest  Michigan  resident  possessing  the  qualifications 
which  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  specified.  On  Mr. 
Dougherty*  s  behalf  it  nay  be  stated  tihat  he  is  grateful  for  inclusion 
of  his  nane  in  the  list  of  "  nor  line  e  a." 

The  writer  is  a  son  of  ]Ir.  Dougherty,  and  will  appreciate 
acloiowledgnent  of  this  oonriunioation. 

The  Iron  Herald  will  likewise  appreciate  the  favor  if  you 
will  advise  us  pronptly  what  other  " nor linat ions"  have  cone  to  you  fron 
Michigan;  in  fact,  a  list  of  those  who  have  responded  fron  all  four 
states,  to  date. 

Yours  truly, 


<?m^-^' 


September  1,  1932 


:,r.   Fred  Dougherty 
ftegaunee  Iron  Herald 
^egaunee,  Michigan 

Dear  Mr.  Dougherty: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  us  the 
Inform  tlon  that  Br.  J.  C.  Dougherty  mm  Lincoln. 

\r  more  than  glnd  to  have  him  on 
our  honor  list  even  if  he  is  not   able  to  attend  our  ded- 
i-  tion. 

r     sending  hir    ■  blank  to  fill  out 
as  we  wish  a  uniform  account  of  esch  of  thore  who  saw 
Lincoln  in  Indiana  and  the  three  adjoining  states, sign- 
ed by  such  individuals.     If  his  is  unable  to   fill    it  out 
M  eoae  n^ay  do   it  for  him.     We  would  like  to  have  his   sig- 
nature if  oossible. 

!Jazaes  are  still   coming  in  and  when  our 
list  is  comolete  we  will   send  it  to  you  along  ^ith  the 
announcement  of  the  winners. 

lichigan  so   far  ha^  not  sen/J  in  many 
anVlic^tions.     The  other  states  rsre  far  ahead. 


Sincerely, 


_____________  Dir  ctor 

Lincoln  National  Tife  Foundation 

law/h 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 
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DETROIT   CLIPPING   BUREAU 

431  Griswold  St.— Rand.  0138 

Detroit,  Mich. 

From  ESCANABA  DAILY  PRESS 

Escanaba,  Mich. 


Date  . 


Negaunee  Man,  92, 
To  Help  Dedicate 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  Sept.  13. — 
The  oldest  Wolverine  to  see  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  alive  is  expected  to 
help  dedicate  America's  newest 
Lincoln  shrine,  a  heroic  bronze 
statue  of  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Hoosier  Youth,"  -which  is  to  take 
place  here  amidst  colorful  cere- 
monies on  Friday,  September  16. 

He  4s  J.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Ne- 
gaunee, now  9  2  years  of  age.  He 
saw  Lincoln  in  Chicago  and  heard 
him  make  one  of  his  memorable 
campaign  speeches.  Although  he 
is  unable  to  fix  the  exact  date 
when  he  saw  Lincoln.-  it  was  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  Emancipa- 
tor's first  nomination  and  the 
President's  departure  for  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Dougherty  pressed 
his  way  through  the  overflow 
crowds  surrounding  the  Chicago 
Wigwam  where  Lincoln  was 
speaking  and  succeeded  in  hear- 
ing his  talk. 

Lincoln  scholars  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  gover- 
nors of  several  states,  Civil  War 
veterans  who  heard  or  saw  Lin- 
coln, and  scores  of  other  distin- 
guished men  and  women  have 
been  invited  as  special  guests. 


<c 


DETROIT   CLIPPING   BUREAU 

431   Griswold  St.— Rand.  0138 

Detroit,  Mich. 

From    PIONEER-TRIBUNE 

Manistique,   Mich. 

Date .,-- „ 

I  MICHIGAN   MAN  WHO 

SAW  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Fort  Wayne,  Irtd.,  Sept.,  15.— 
The  oldest  Wolverine  to  see  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  alive  is  expected  to 
help  dedicate  America's  newest 
Lincoln  shrine,  a  heroic  bronze 
statue  of  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Hoosier  Youth,"  which  is  to  take 
place  here  amidst  colorful  cere- 
monies  on  Friday,  September  16. 

He  is  J.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Ne- 
gaunee,  now  92  years  of  age.  He 
saw  Lincoln  in  Chicago  and  heard 
him  make  one  of  his  memorable 
campaign  speeches.  Although  he  is 
unable  to  give  the  exact  date  when 
he  saw  Lincoln,  it  was  between  the 
date  of  the  Emancipator's  first 
nomination  and  the  President's  de- 
parture for  Washington.  Mr. 
Dougherty  pressed  his  way 
through  the  overflow  crowds  sur- 
rounding the  Chicago  Wigwam 
where  Lincoln  was  speaking  and 
succeeded  in  hearing  his  talk. 

Lincoln  scholars  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernors of  several  states,  Civil  War 
rans  who  heard  or  saw  Lin- 
coln, and  scores  of  other  dis- 
tinguished men  and  wc/nen  hr.v: 
en  invited  as  special  guests. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur 
M.  Hyde  will  be  the  principal 
j  speaker  and  deliver  .the  dedication 
[address  following  the  unveiling  of 
the  heroic  bronze  located  on  the 
plaza  or  tne  Lincoln  National  Li^e 
Insurance  company  building. 
Among  the  other  speakers  will  be 
United  States  Senator  James  E. 
Watson;  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  pas- 
tor of  the  New  York  avenue  Pres- 
byterian church,  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  which  Lincoln  attended 
while  president;  and  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell,  foremost  Lincoln  biographer 
A  presidential  salute  of  21  guns  by 
U.  S.  artillery  will  be  fired  follow- 
ing the  unveiling.  Arthur  Fletcher 
Hall,  III.,  five,  a  great-great  errand 
son  of  Hugh  McCulIough.  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  in  Lincoln's 
cabinet,  will  pull  the  cord  that  will 
unveil  the  statute.  Lincoln's  fa- 
vorite hymn  will  be  sung  by 
Cyrena  Van  Gordon,  famed  grand 
opera  star  and  patriotic  music 
suitable  to  the  occasion  will  be 
played  by  Thaviu's  band,  which 
played  for  both  national  political 
conventions. 


The  ceremonies,  which  will  start 
at  11:30  a.  m.,  central  standard 
time,  will  be  broadcast  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  company 
network  on  its  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  with  outlets  in  47  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
A  luncheon  for  Lincoln  students 
is  to  be  held,  and  a  special  after- 
noon program  in  which  Fort 
Wayn'e  18,000  school  children  will 
participate  will  be  addressed  by 
Daniel  C.  Beard,  National  Scout 
Commissioner,  and  Robert  G.  Ray- 
burn,  winner  of  the  1931  national 
oratorical   contest. 

The  statue,  which  depicts  Lincoln 
as  a  smooth  faced  Hoosier  youth 
of  21,  was  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  14  formative  years  of 
the  Emancipator's  life  which  were 
spent  in  the  Indiana  wilderness. 
Paul  Manship,  the  sculptor,  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  Warren,  spent 
four  years  in  research  and  the  me- 
chanics of  modeling  the  statue. 
The  bronze  represents  the  boy  Lin 
coin  leaning  naturally  against  the 
stump  in  the  simple  costume  of  the 
frontier.  As  was  his  custom,  he 
has  a  dog  by  his  side,  typifying  his 
love  for  animals,  an  ax  symboliz- 
ing him  as  the  rail  splitter  and  in 
his  hand  a  book  signifying  inspir- 
ational thought.  On  each  face  of 
the  pedestal  is  a  group  of  heroic 
figures  in  medallion  form,  repre- 
senting some  of  the  qualities  for 
which  the  name  of  Lincoln  stands 
— patriotism,  justice,  fortitude  and 
charity.  The  heroic  statue,  classi- 
cal in  feeling,  rises  on  its  pedestal 
and  plinth  to  a  height  of  24  feet. 

When  Mr.  Manship  was  given 
the  task  four  years  ago  he  was 
told  to  produce  an  outstanding 
creation  of  art  which  would  be  one 
of  the  recognized  monuments  of 
the  world.  He  made  a  long  trip 
through  the  country  of  Lincoln's 
youth,  the  Ohio  river  and  remind- 
ers of  the  old  ferry  boat  days  and 
glimpses  of  the  Kentucky  home- 
stead of  his  childhood  excited  the 
I  sculptor's  imagination.  No  pictures 
of  Lincoln  as  a  boy  were  available, 
I  as  the  Emancipator  did  not  have  a 
photograph  taken  until  he  was  37 
years  old.  This  made  the  sculptor's 
I  task  more  difficult. 
1  "The  desire  to  represent  the 
young  Lincoln  as  a  dreamer  and 
poet,"  said  Mr.  Manship,  "rather 
than  the  railsplitter,  was  upper- 
most in  my  mind.  These  qualities 
were  selected  as  being  most  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  greatness  of 
Lincoln's  later  accomplishments 
and  without  which  the  idealism 
I  and  clarity  of  his  future  would 
never  have  been  possible.  The  stor- 
ies of  his  youthful  physical  prow- 
ess and  his  active   backwoods   life 


gave  him  a  magnificent  physique. 
His  ax  tells  the  story  of  his  rail 
splitter  days.  The  book  symbolizes 
(  his  intellectual  faculties.  We  know 
of  his  friendship  for  animals,  but 
here  his  relationship  to  the  dog 
would  symbolize  rather  a  greater 
feeling  of  human  sympathy  and 
protectiveness  which  were  among 
his  conspicuous  characteristics." 
After  completing  his  reseai' 
Mi-.  Manship  started  actual  wo 
on  the  statue  in  May,  1929,  spend- 
ing six  months  in  Paris  and  si: 
his  New  York  studio.  From  the  en- 
largements of  the*  model  the  cast 
was  made  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 
The  completed  statue  arrived  here 
this  summer,  when  it  was  assem- 
bled and  erected  in  time  for 
dedication. 


JAMES  C.  DOUGHERTY 

212  Jackson  Street 
NEGAUNEE       -       MICHIGAN 


Lincoln  Research  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,    Ind. 


Gentlemen: 


September  15,  1932. 


Ethel  Henneford 
assistant  Director — 
Research  Foundation 


Your  kindly  letter  of  September  12th  has  been  re- 
ceived with  much  pleasure.   Owing  to  a  continued  sickness  which 
has  left  me  in  such  a  weakened  condition,  I  am  confined  to  my 
bed,  consequently  I  am  unable  to  accept  your  most  generous  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  unveiling  ceremonies  of  the  new  Lincoln 
statue  in  Fort  Wayne* 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  it  recorded  that  I  am  the 
oldest  man  in  Michigan  (age  91,  July  5,  1932)  who  saw  or  heard 
President  Lincoln — that  great,  good  man  who  gave  30  much  ser- 
vice to  the  Nation. 

Am  forwarding  a  photograph,  in  accordance  with  your 
request,  and  would  ask  that  you  will  please  preserve  carefully 
and  return  to  me  at  an  early  date. 

I  am  still  in  hopes  of  living  long  enough  to  be  able 
to  meet  you  all  3ome  time  at  the  offices  of  your  company. 

Believe  me,  sincerely  and  cordially, 


Q^^^^tr^A^j 


Doo&H 


^er>teii:ber  19,  193 


llr*  Varies  C.  ^oufherty 
""IS  Jackson  r.treet 
Negacunet ,  II  ic  h %gtm 

re~r  ml  Dougherty: 

"e  are  in  receipt  of  your  lett.f.r  of  September  15 
and  wish  to  thank  y<^u  for  the  oieture  -vhich  you  sent  us.  "'e  will 
return  this  as  soon  as  a  print  is  made. 

ft  re  very  sorry  that  you  could  not  at  lend  the 
dedication  services  as  we  are  sure  you  would  haflre   enjoyed  it. 

In  as  few  days  we    -ill  have  our  honor  list  of 
those  who  saw  Lincoln  cotnuleted  and  will   send  you  a  cot>y. 

Yours  very  truly, 


JD  ir,  ctor 

LAw/H  Lincoln  Rational  Life  Pound  tion 


James  C. 


Chicago,    HI. 


NEGAUNEE,  MICHIGAN,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1932. 


Negaunee  Man,  Will  Cast  His  18th 
Presidential  Election  Ballot  Tuesday 


Franklin,  Ind.,  Oct.  25. — Thomas- 
H.  Featherg-ill  will  cast  his  four- 
teenth ballot,  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion Nov.  8.  Always  a  Republican, 
he  recalls  he  has  voted  for  the  win- 
ning: candidate  nine  times  and  for 
the  loser  four  times. 

James  C.  Dougherty,  of  Negaunee, 
bids  fair  to  achieve  still  another  pub- 
licity record  incident  to  his  advanced 
years,  for  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  he  will  cast  a  ballot  for  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Republican  ticket  next  Tuesday,  and 
it  will  be  the  eighteenth  time  that 
this  Upper  Peninsula  pioneer  .has. 
helped  elect  a  president — which  tops 
the  Indiana  man's  record  by  four.  It 
will  be  an  "Absent  Voter"  ballot  that 
Mr.  Dougherty  will  cast,  for  he  has 
been  confined  to  his  bed  for  nearly 
two  years,  but  thanks  to  the  beneficent 
provisions  afforded  by  the  election  j 
laws  his  ballot  will  be  mailed  to  the 
city  recorder  and  by  the  latter  turned  j 
over  to  the  precinct  election  hoard  of  ! 
the  second  ward,  with  result  that  Mr.  j 
Dougherty's  ballot  will  be  counted, 
just  as  thougth  he  might  have  gone  to  i 
the  election  booth  in  person. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Dougherty 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  ad- 
judged "the  oldest  man  in  Michigan  j 
who  had  seen  or  heard  Abraham!  Lin- 
coln during  this  president's  lifetime,"  | 


in  connection  with  an  inquiry  insti 
tuted  by  the  Lincoln  Life  Insuranct 
Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Th< 
corporation  invited  the  oldest  man 
possessing  personal  Lincoln  memories, 
in  each  of  four  states — Indiana,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Michigan — to  be  guests 
of  the  Lincoln  Life  Company  at  the 
dedicatory  ceremonies  of  its  new 
office  building,  but  Mr.  Dougherty  was 
unable  to  accept  as  Michigan's  repre- 
sentative because  of  ill  health. 

It  was  in  Lincoln's  first  campaign 
for  the  presidency,  in  1860,  that  Mr. 
Dougherty  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  a  political  meet- 
ing held  in  "The  Wigwam"  in  Chica- 
go. Mr.  Dougherty  did  not  cast  a  bal- 
lot in  that  election,  for  the,  reason 
that  he  was  only  19  years  of  age.  His 
first  presidential  baLlot  was  cast  in 
1864,  when  Lincoln  was  elected  for 
the  second  term,  and  he  had  served 
less  than  half  a  year  of  this  second 
term  when  ,he  was  assassinated.  As 
mentioned,  it  was  a  Republican  ticket 
that  Mr.  Dougherty  voted  in  1864,  and 
he  has  likewise  voted  as  a  Republican 
in  the  sixteen  national  quadrennial 
elections  that  .have  intervened  — 
was  not  even  enticed  into  the  "E 
Moose"  stampede  in  1912.  Mr.  Dough- 
erty was  born  July  5,  1841,  and  t 
therefore  be  in  his  92nd  year  when  he 
casts  his  Hoover  ballot  next  Tuesday. 


Dotsgherty,  James  E.  Negaunee,  Michigan 


The  Grand  Rapids  Press 

pRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH, 
at  the  Head  of  Monroe-ay. 

lv"''r,t  Sunday. 

WEDNESDAY,     OCTOBER    26,     1932. 


DOUGLAS,   MRS.  HUGH 


Pekin,    111. 


IS  ONE  OF  LINCOLN  GIRLS. 

Michigan        Woman       Remains       of 
Group    Which    Helped    in 

First   Campaign.,  j- yCj  j 

OWOSSO,  Mich.,  Feb.  12.— Mrs.  Hugh  I 
D.  Douglas  of  this  city  Is  receiving  con- 
gratulations today  upon  being  one  of ! 
the  survivors  of  a  group  of  thirty-seven 

Lincoln    girls"    who    participated    In    a 


paign  for  president. 

The     thirty-seven     little     girls 
dressed  In  red,  white  and  blue,  wr     _ 
an   accompanying   them,    attired   i 


other   Illinois   1 

People  who  never  read  Plain  Dealer 
■want  ads  are  not  familiar  with 
Greater  Cleveland's  wants. 


Douma,   John  R. 


Funeral  -  Springfield  -  guard 


LINCOLN  BURIAL  GUARD 
MARKS  86TH   BIRTHDAY 

HOLLAND,  Jan.  21 — John  R. 
Douma,  one  of  the  two  remaining 
Civil  war  veterans  of  Holland  and 
the  only  survivor  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry Friday  is  celebrating-  Lis 
S6th  birthday  anniversary  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  ,Mr.s  A.  E. 
Lampen,    of   Holland. 

Ho  shared  in  the  distinction  rf 
guarding:  the  body  of  President 
Lincoln  during'  funeral  services  in 
Spnnallrld,    111. 

When  10  years  of  age,  Douma 
came  with  his  parents  from  The 
Netherlands   in    a   sailing-   vessel. 


Manchester,  N.  H. 
shook  hands  with  L. 


I  Did  Not  Want  to 
I   Hear  Lincoln  Talk 
But  Dad  Made  Him 

I  MANCHESTER, 
N  H,  Feb  11- 
George  Benjamin 
Norton  Dow,  "old 
timer,"  prolific  in 
ventor,  and  the 
only  person  living 
in  Manchester  to- 
day who  heard 
Abraham  Lincoh 
deliver  his  famous, 
address  in  this  citj 
preceding  hi3  nom- 

;  ination  for  the 
Presidency,  is  as 
yet  spry  of  step, 
and  as  keen  in  his  J 
mentality  as  he 
ever   was.  GEORGE  DOW 

An  ardent  Republican,  he  has  voted 
his  party  ticket  in  old  Ward  2  for 
55  years  without  a  break,  and,  if  one 
is  to  judge  by  his  appearance,  his 
keen  intellect,  and  his  sound  physical 
condition,  he  will  persist  in  the  habit 
for  many  years  to  come.  'As  sound 
as  a  hickory  nut"  well  describes  his 
condition. 

He  recalls  vividly  the  appearance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Manchester.  He 
describes  it  thus:  "I  well  recall  Lin- 
coln's appearance  here  and  how  dis- 
appointed I  waa  because  my  father 
said  to  me,  just  as  he  came  home  from 
work,  'George,  I  want  you  to  change 
your  clothes,  put  on  a  clean  collar, 
and  go  with  me  to  6ee  the  tallest  man 
in  the  world.' 

"I  was  disappointed  because,  then  10 
years  old,  I  had  planned  to  play  with 
my  chums,  but,  obedient,  I  reluctantly 
did  as  my  father  told  me  and  accom- 
panied him  to  what  was  then  known 
a«  old  Smyth's  Hall. 

J  "My  father  took  me  into  an  ante- 
rom  of  the  hall  and  there  Lincoln  was 
seated  with  many  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  city  about  him.  My  father 
took  me  up  to  Lincoln,  asking  me  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  I  was  timid 
and  approached  the  great  man  slowly. 
He  did  not  impress  me  as  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary  at  first,  as  he  had  a 
short  body  and  seemd  to  settle  well 
down  into  his  chair,  but  when  he  arose 
it  seemed  like  the  unfolding  of  a  hinged 
rule  and  his  six  feet  four  inches  seemed 
to  my  boyish  fancy,  at  least  10  feet. 
"He  grasped  my  hand,  and  O,  'my, 
what  hands  he  had!  They  seemed  as 
big  as  an  elephant's  ear.      The  kindly 

1  look  on  his  face  won  me  over  at  once, 

|  however,  and  when  he  said,  'My  little 
man    where   did   you    get   those   black 

]  eyes?'  I  was  captivated  by  him. 
Lincoln   in  Efflgy 
"I  don't  remember  anything  that  he 

I  said  during  his  address  before  the 
crowd  which  filled  the  hall  to  over- 
flowing, but  I  recall,  after  the  meet- 
ing, walking  up  Elm  st  to  Bridge  st, 
and  then  up  Bridge  st  to  Chestnut  st, 
with  my  father  and  Just  before  us 
walked  Lincoln,  Frederick  Smyth,  who 
presided  at  the  meeting  and  was  after- 
wards Governor,  and  J.  Bailey  Moore. 
They  entered  Mr  Smyth's  house  at  the 
corner,  then  the  most  pretentious 
house  in  the  city,  and  there  I  supposed 
he  ^>ent  the  night,  although  there  is 
an  old  register,  which  was  kept  at  the 
old  City  Hotel,  which  bears  his  signa- 
ture and  which  is  now  preserved  at  the 
City  Library.  However,  I  don't  be- 
lieve   he    stopped    at    the    hotel    over 

I  night." 


Mr  Dow  states  that  after  Lincoln's 
appearance  in  Manchester  the  Demo- 
crats made  all  manner  of  fun  of  him. 
So  far  did  they  go  with  their  caricatur- 
ing of  the  great  man  as  to  rig  up  a 
stuffed  figure  or  effigy  of  Lincoln, 
place  it  on  a  two-wheeled  cart,  drawn 
by  a  mule,  and  drive  it  through  the 
streets— to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
onlookers,  for  at  that  time  feeling  ran 
high  on  the  issues  for  which  the  West- 
ern woodchoi>per  stood. 

Mr  Dow  was  born  on  Middle  st,  this 
city,  June  15,  1850,  the  son  of  Myron 
E.  and  Sophronia  Maxfield  Dow,  and 
|  has  always  lived  in  Manchester.  He 
i  had  two  brothers  and  three  sisters  and 
of  this  number  a  brother,  Fred  M. 
Dow  of  275  Prospect  st,  and  Mr  Dow, 
the  subject  of  this  nketch,  ere  the  only  j 
survivors.  __/^^       I 


]X)W,    GEORGE  B.  N. 


RECALL  LINCOLN  ON  HIS  VISIT 
TO  MANCHESTER,  N  H,  IN  1860 

Three  Aged  Residents  Tell  of  Hearing  Him 
Deliver  Address  at  Great  City  Rally 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe 
MANCHESTER,  N  H.  Feb  11- 
Abraham  Lincoln  spent  a  part  of  two 
days  in  Manchester  on  March  1  and 
2,  1860,  and  there  are  three  persons 
now  living  here  who  spoke  with  or 
listened  to  him  during  his  visit  here. 
Lincoln  came  to  Manchester  as  the 
invited  guest  of  Ezekiel  A.  Straw, 
then  agent  of  the  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Company.  He  arrived  here 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  1  and 
stopped  at  the  City  Hotel,  then  lo- 
cated at  the  northeast  corner  of  Elm 
and  Lowell  sts. 

The  distinguished  visitor  was  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  Robert  T.,  and 
by  his  secretary  George  B.  Latham, 


GEORGE     B.     N.     DOW 

and  their  names  are  to  be  found  on 
the  old  register  of  the  hotel,  which 
is  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Man- 
chester City  Library. 

Mrs  Annie  R.  Colby,  widow  of  Ly- 
man W.  Colby,  now  a  resident  of  the 
Masonic  Home  at  813  Beech  st,  re- 
called with  interest  her  recollections 
of  Lincoln's   visit  to   this  city. 

"I  was  but  a  school  girl  of  14  at  the 
time  of  Mr  Lincoln's  visit  here,"  said 
Mrs  Colby,  "and  my  meeting  with 
him  was  on  the  street  while  he  wa» 
being  escorted  about  by  my  uncle, 
Edwin  P.  Richardson,  who  intro- 
duced me  to  him. 

"He  shook  hands  with  me,  saying 
something  pleasant,  but  I  do  not  re- 
call just  his  words.  He  smiled,  was 
tall  and  gaunt,  and  looked  just  as 
we  had  learned  to  know  him  in  pic- 
tures. He  wore  the  tall  black  hat 
which  he  was  always  pictured  as 
wearing." 

At  Great  Meeting 

"He  spoke  at  a  great  meeting  in 
Smyth's  Hall,  and  the  next  day  was 
escorted  to  the  Amoskeag  Mills  by 
Frederick  Smyth,  whose  guest  he 
was.  My  uncle  was  employed  in  the 
Amoskeag  machine  shop  and  Agent 
Straw  sent  for  him  to  show  Mr  Lin- 
coln about  the  mills. 

"My  uncle  did  not  know  what  was 
0B£oe£gd  Hi  him   and  responded  fo 


the  call  under  the  supposition  that  he 
was  to  do  some  sort  of  work  and 
did  not,  therefore,  remove  his  work- 
ing clothes  or  wash  his  hands.  He 
was  embarrassed  on  meeting  Mr  Lin- 
coln and  was  reluctant  to  shake 
hands  because  his  hands  were  be- 
grimed with  dirt  and  oil,  but  Mr 
Lincoln  put  him  at  ease  by  saying: 
'Youhg  man,  the  hand  of  honest  toil 
is  never  too  grimy  for  Abe  Lincoln 
to  clasp.' 

"Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  debated 
with  Mr  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  also  came 
to  Manchester  and  I  recall  hearing 
him  speak  on  Merrimac  Common." 

Miss  Nellie  F.  Page,  now  in  her  j 
92d  year  and  a  member  of  the  Gale ' 
Home  family  at  133  Ash  st,  distinctly 
recalls  the  visit  of  Lincoln  to  Man- 
chester in  March,  1860.  She  was  17 
and  was  in  the  great  audience  which 
listened  to  Lincoln  in  Smyth's  Hall, 
now  known  as  the  Park  Theatre,  on 
Elm  st. 

Miss  Page  said:  "He  made  a  re- 
markable address,  which  impressed 
his  audience  more  and  more  as  he 
progressed,  and  he  was  given  rapt 
attention.  An  outstanding  incident  of 
the  occasion  in  my  memory  was  an 
interruption  made  by  Elder  Foss,  an 
Advent  minister.  The  audience  was 
incensed  by  the  interruption  and 
cries  of  'Put  him  out'  were  heard  all 
over  the  hall.  Mr  Lincoln  disap- 
proved of  this  and  said  Let  the  man 
have  his  say.'  " 

Makes  Impression 

George  B.  N.  Dow,  84,  of  32  Rus- 
sell st,  listened  to  Lincoln's  address 
and  describes  the  occasion  as  follows: 
"I  went  to  the  rally  with  my  father 
who  on  arrival  at  the  hall  took  me 
to  one  of  the  ante  rooms  where  we 
saw  Mr  Lincoln  surrounded  by  a  I 
group  of  the  most  prominent  Repub- ' 
licans  of  the  city.  My  father  led  me 
up  to  Mr  Lincoln  and  asked  me  to 
shake  hands  with  him,  which  I  did. 

"I  approached  him  timidly,  but  the 
kindly  look  on  his  face  allayed  my 
fears  and  won  me  over  to  him  at 
once.  He  had  enormous  hands,  and 
they  looked  to  me  as  big  as  the  ears 
of  an  elephant.  Holding  my  hand. 
he  said,  Little  man,  where  did  you 
get  those  black  eyes?'  I  had  piemng 
black  eyes  at  the  time.  Instant' y  1 
was  captivated  by  him. 

"When  Mr  Lincoln  was  seated  lie 
did  not  impress  me  as  a  particula  >-\y 
big  man,  but  when  he  arose  and  stood 
on  his  feet  it  seemed  like  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  hinged  rule;  his  six  feet  and 
four  inches  in  height  seemed  to  my 
boyish  imagination  to  be  at  least  10 
feet.  His  heavy,  black  hair  was 
combed  back  over  his  head  and  stood 
up  like  a  roosters  comb. 

"I  cannot  recall  much  that  he  said 
in  his  address,  but  know  that  the 
meeting  was  large  and  extremely  en- 
thusiastic, and  ihat  the  speaker  made 
&  dgejp  impression,"    A        ,  — -?.-- 


r 


mo,   S.  U. 


TAD  LINCOLN  AND  PORTLAND  MAN  ONCE  CHUMS 


S.  U.  Downs  Tells  About  Many  Boyish  Pranks  of  Best-Known  Child  of  White  House  and  of  His  Sad,  Lonely  Mother 


From  left— Portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  taken  after  he  became  president;  Mrs.  Lincoln,  from  picture  taken 
to  Washington,  the  president's  lady  dressed  for  a  grand  ball;  Tad  and  his  father,  this  picture  having  been 
a  famous  one  a  generation  ago;  Professor  Samuel  U.  Downs,  principal  of  Eliot  school,  Portland,  who  was 
a  playmate  of  Tad  Lincoln. 


BY  DAVID  W.  HAZEN. 

TAD  LINCOLN,  the  best-known 
child  of  the  White  House,  was 
for  weeks  the  playmate  of  S.  U. 
Downs,  now  principal  of  the  Eliot 
grammar  school  here.  With  the  ap- 
proaching anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  greatest  American,  Professor 
Downs  recalls  those  happy  days  of 
boyhood  when  he  tried  to  outdo  the 
pranks  of  his  little  friend. 

Both  youngsters1  were  born  in  1853, 
Tad  at  Springfield,  111.,  April  4.  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lincolns  and 
his  being  a  boy  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  them.  They  wanted  a 
daughter,  and  made  no  secret  of  their 
hopes.  But  they  were  kind,  devoted 
parents,  and,  Having  all  sons,-  they 
were  as  good  to  them  as  could  be.  "Too 
good,"  a  parent  of  the  Puritan  school 
would  say,  for  the  children,  according 
to  nearly  all  accounts,  did  almost  as 
they  pleased. 

"Tad  was  just  as  full  of  the  oldj 
Nick  as  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  be," 
said  Professor  Downs  yesterday,  then 
added,  "but  I  guess  I  was  just  as  full1 
of  him,  too,  as  I  could  be*." 

Four  Children  in  Family. 

The   four  Lincoln   children,   in  the 

rder  of  their  arrival  in  the  Illinois 
capital,  were  Robert  Todd,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  member  of  General 
Grant's  staff,  secretary  of  war,  minis- 
ter to  England,  president  of  the  Pull- 
man company,  who  died  a  few  years  I 
ago;  Edward  Baker,  named  in  honor 
of  Senator  Baker  of  Oregon,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  an  old-time 
friend  of  the  Lincolns ;  William  Wal- 
lace, who  died  in  the  White  House, 
February  20,  1862,  his  funeral  being 
the  third  held  in  the  president's  home 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural,  and 
Thomas,  known  the  world  over  as  Tad.  !l 

Edward  died  in  Springfield  a  few\ 
days  before  his  fourth  birthday.  In 
his  father's  farewell  speech  to  the 
people  of  his  home  town,  who  were  at 
the  railroad  station  when  he  left  for 
Washington  in'February,  '61,  he  spoke 
very  feelingly  of  this  child. 

"My  daddy  was  related  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," said  the  Portland  man.  "Mr. 
Lincoln's  mother  and  my  father's 
mother  were  sisters.  I  was  born  in  '53, 
and  remember  the  regiments  marching 
away  from  Chicago  to  war.  I  recall, 
only  too  well,  the  broken,  shattered 
men  who  returned  in  old  blue  uni- 
forms. I  saw  some  of  the  regiments 
come  home. 

Boy  Starts  War  Garden. 

"When  I  was  10  years  old  I  coaxed 
my  daddy  to  let  me  have  our  large 
back  garden  to  raise  vegetables  for 
the  soldiers  in  the  hospital  near  our 
home.  Many  of  these  crippled  soldiers 
I  knew,  at  least  by  sight,  and  some- 
how I  thought  they  were  not  being  fed 
enough  good,  fresh  vegetables.  It 
seemed  that  the  war  made  the  gardens 
grow  better,  for  I  never  saw  such 
fine  melons  and  radishes  and  other 
vegetables  as  I  grew.  Every  one  of 
them  went  to  the  soldiers.  I  would  not 
g^ve  my  family  one  radish." 

It  was  during  one  of  the  summers 

'  when  the  confederates  were  raiding 

dangerously    near    Washington    that 

.  Mrs.   Lincoln  and  Tad  went  to   Chi- 

:ago  to  stay  until  the  danger  passed. 

Mr.  Downs  thinks  it  was  in  the  sum- 

r  of  1863.  It  was  after  the  death  of 
.  Willie,  for  the  Portland  man  does  not 

•  recall  ever  having  seen  him,  but  does 
1  remember  Captain  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
:  who   was    in   the    Illinois    metropolis 

•  with  his  mother. 

"Tad  stuttered  very  badly,  but 
'  otherwise  was  a  normal  boy,"  de- 
'■  clared  Mr.  Downs.  "He  was  bright  as 

•  could  be,  and  just  as  full  of  the  old 
Nick  as  it  was  possible  for  a  boy  to  be 

•  and  live,  ^ut  what  he  didn't  think  of 
;  I  did,  so  the  summer  was  passed  very 

pleaasntly  by  us.  I  often  set  on  one 

knee  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  while  Tad  sat 

l  the  other,  and  she  would  tell  us  to 

be  good  boys,  and  then  let  us  go  and  do 

re  pleased. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Sad  Woman. 
remember  Mrs.  Lincoln  very  well. 
She  was  a  sad  sort  of  woman.  I  do 


not  remember  of  ever  Having  seen  ner 
that  she  did  not  have  a  sad,  lonely 
look  on  her  face.  But  she  had  enough 
to  make  her  so.  Her  husband  had  the 
most  trying  position  a  president  ever 
•   had,  several  of  her  brothers  and  other 

■  close  relatives  were  in  the  confederate 
i  army,  a  son  having  died  only  a  year 
'  or  so  before,  and  people  everywhere 
.  saying  cruel  things  about  her,  there's 

■  not  a  bit  of  wonder  that  she  was  sad 
-  and  downcast. 

i  "But  as  for  Tad.  He  was  just  out  of 
one   thing  into   another.    From  early 

■  morning  until  night  we  were  doing 
something.  I  remember  having  been 
told,  I  do  not  recall  whether  Mrs. 
Lincoln   or   Captain   Lincoln   told   it, 

Ithat  Tad  found  a  confederate  flag, 
and  once  when  the  president  was  re- 
viewing some  troops,  Tad  got  behind 
him  and  waved  this  flag  until  the 
soldiers  called  the  president's  atten- 
tion to  it. 

"While  in  Chicago  that  summer 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  boys  lived  at  the 
Hyde  Park  hotel,  then  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  the  city.  It  has  long  since 
been  torn  down.  I  can  see  as  plainly 
as  though  it  was  yesterday  the  large 
number  of  negroes  about  the  hotel,  a 
group  of  southern  families  having 
come  up  from  cities  along  the  Missis- 
sippi river  towns  to  stay  in  Chicago. 
They  brought  their  servants  with 
them.  Captain  Lincoln  often  took  Tad 
and  myself  for  a  walk  in  the  park, 
holding  us  in  each  hand  so  we  would 
not  run  away  and  do  some  prank  that 
might  injure  us." 

Professor  Downs  stated  that  Tad 
was  a  slim  little  fellow,  small  for  his 
age,  but  "the  biggest  mischief  maker] 
ever  known."  When  the  family  left) 
for  Washington,  the  Downs  boy  didj 
not  see  any  of  them  again  save  the 
great  captain,  "fallen  cold  and  dead."  | 
The  former  playmate  of  Tad  Lincoln 
was  in  that  long,  sorrowful  procession ! 
that  viewed  the  calm  face  of  the  sleep- 
ing leader  on  the  journey  back  to  the 
hills  of  home.      . 

Neighbor  Breaks  Tidings. 

"I  remember  the  morning  Mr.  Lin- 
coln died,"  said  Mr.  Downs  slowly. 
"That  morning  a  neighbor  called  to 
mother  over  the  fence.  Mother  went 
out  to  talk  with  her,  and  I  followed 
right  along.  The  neighbor  was  crying, 
and  when  she  told  the  sad  news, 
mother  cried  too.  We  were  all  of  us 
broken  up  over  the  tidings. 

"Early  on  the  morning  the  funeral 
train  reached  Chicago,  I  went  down 
town.  I  saw  the  procession  go  up  Lake 
street  to  the  courthouse,  where  the 
body  lay  in  state.  I  passed  by  and 
saw  the  face  of  the  great  president, 
and  like  almost~everyone  else  there  ' 
that  day,  was  nearly  overcome  by 
grief.  I  never  saw, Tad  after  the  sum- 
!  mer  we  played  together." 

The  last  years  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
Tad  were  very  sad.  They  were  abroad 
[some.  "Mrs.  Lincoln's  mind  was  all 
right  until  the  president  was  killed," 
explained  the  Portland  instructor.  But 
'  Tad,  it  would  seem,  acted  very  queerly 
at  times  after  his  brother's  death.  His 
spells  one  might  call  fits.  His  mother 
was  even  more  devoted  to  the  child 
in  her  widowhood   than  before,    one 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  was  as  kind  as  a 
son  and  brother  could  be.  But  the 
grief  of  the  years  could  not  be  over- 
come by  the  mother,  "who  was  a  sad 
sort  of  woman,"  and  by  the  boy  who 
had  seen  so  much  of  terror  and  sad- 
ness. Tad  died  in  Chicago,  where  he 

!  had  once  been  such  a  happy,  roguish 
little  fellow,  July  15,  1871.  The  mother 
lived  on  in  a  strange  shadowland  until 

'  July.  16,  1882. 


Drake,   H.   A. 


THE     EVENING     B 


H.  A.  DRAKE  DIES; 
KNEW  LINCOLN 

Authority  on  Civil  War 

President;  Oldest  N.  J. 

Bar  Member  was  97 

Herbert  Armitage  Drake,  oldest 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  bar,  died 
yesterday  at  his  home,  4142  Park- 
side  av.  He  was  97. 

He  and  his  late  wife,  Mrs.  Sacia 
Drake,  who  died  in  March,  1941, 
at  the  age  of  90,  were  noted  authori- 
on  Lincoln.  She  had  attended 
the  funeral  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent in  Springfield,  111.    Mr.  Drake 


had  seen  him  in  life,  and  had  many 
anecdotes  about  him. 

Mr.  Drake  remained  active  de- 
spite his  advanced  years,  and  spoke 
February  12,  1941,  at  the  annual 
Lincoln's  Day  Dinner  of  the  United 
Republican  Club  of  Pennsauken, 
N.  J.,  where  he  was  introduced  as 
the  nestor  of  the  Camden  and  New 
Jersey  bars. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughters, 
Miss  Quaesita  C.  Drake,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Miss  Beata  V.  Drake, 
]»)rarian  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-| 
merce  of  the  United  States,  Wash-j 
:ngton. 

The  funeral  will  be  private  at  2 
P.  M.  Friday  at  the  chapel  of  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Chestnut  st.  be- 
low 22d. 


Drake,   H.  J. 


MAY   7.    1943 


U  HUE  DIES; 
OLDEST  1KB 


Herbert    Armitage    Drake,    oldest 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  bar  and 


on     Lincoln,     died 


an  authority 
W  e  d  n  e  s  day 
a  t  his  home 
here,  4142 
Parkside  ave. 
He  was  97. 

Despite  his 
age,  Mr.  Drake 
has  remained 
active  and  on 
Feb.  12,  1941, 
he  addressed 
the  annual 
Lincoln's  Day 
dinner  of  the 
United  Repub- 
lican Club  in 
P  e  n  n  s  a  u- 
ken,  N.  J., 
where  he  was 
introduced  as  H.  a.  drake 
the  nestor  of 
the  Camden  and  New  Jersey  bars. 

His  wife,  Sacia,  who  died  in  1941 
at  the  age  of  90,  was  also  an  author- 
ity on  Lincoln  and  attended  the  fun- 
eral o'f  the  martyred  President  in 
Springfield,  111.  Mr.  Drake  had 
seen  him  in  life  and  knew  many 
anecdotes  about  him. 

Surviving  Mr.  Dsake  are  two 
daughters,  Miss  Quaesita  C.  Drake, 
University  of  Delaware 
faculty;  and  Miss  Beata  V.  Drake, 
librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Private  funeral  services 
will  be  held  today  at  2  P.  M.  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Chestnut 
st.  below  22d. 


■  ' 


DRAPER,  DR.  A.  S. 


Albany  -  on  way  to  Washington 
Funeral 


SPEAKS  OF  LINCOLN 
1 LIFEUD  DEiTH 

Dr.  A,  S,  Draper  Saw  Him  on 
Way  to  His  Inauguration      | 
i  and  to  His  Grave, 
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Draper,    Dr.   Andrew  S. 


Albany  -  on  way  to  Washington 
Funeral 


DR.  DRAPER  TELLS  OF  SEEING  LINCOLN 


"The  Moral  Advances  in  President's  Political 
Career,"  His  Subject.     l^O^ 

Albany,  Feb-  14.— Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  made  an  address  on 
Lincoln  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  to-night, 
taking  for  his  subject  "The  Moral  Advances  in 
Lincoln's  Political  Career."    He  said: 

Next  Friday  It  will  be  eight-and-forty  years  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  guest  of  this  state  and  of 
this  city.  He  was  the  President-elect.  He  was  on 
a  journey  which  has  become  historic.  He  was 
going  to  a  place  which  was  already  great,  but 
which  he  was  to  make  very  much  greater  in  human 
history.  The  schools  were  closed,  and  I  saw  him 
emerge  from  the  train  where  the  railroad  crosses 
North  Broadway,  kept  abreast  of  his  carriage  upon 
the  slow  march'  down  Broadway  and  up  State 
street  to  the  old  Capitol,  and  heard  his  brief  ad- 
dress from  the  porch,  beyond  which  boys  of  twelve 
wore  very  properly  not  allowed  to  go. 

His  was  an  unusual  figure.  His  extreme  height 
was  accentuated  by  his  leanness  and  by  a  silk  hat 
which  was  tall  In  proportion  to  its  owner.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  odd,  nothing  amusing,  nothing 
ungainly  in  the  appearance  of  the  man.  He  was  a. 
child  of  "Western  pioneers,  and  a  pioneer  of  pioneers 
himself,  hut  in  figure,  face  and  dress  he  would  have 
looked  very  much  at  home  in  a  Congregational 
Church  in  N»iv  England. 

Coming  un  our  Capitol  hill  he  stood  erect,  true 
and  imposing  in  his  jolting  carriage,  and  removed 
Ills  tall  hat  to  the  cheering  crowds  upon  either  side 
with  a.  grace  that  was  a  part  of  the  absolute 
naturalness  and  genuineness  of  1he  man. 

,\  little  more  than  lour  years  later,  with  others, 
T  was  at  the  head  of  the  broader  State  street  at  the 
hour"  of  midnight,  when  the  funeral  cortege  came 
up  the  street,  and  Governors,  Senators  and  judges 
and  all  the  plain  people  removed  their  hats  as  eight 
sergeants  of  tie  ;,rmv  curried 'the  body  of  Lincoln 
into  the  okl  Capitol.  It  was  an  impressive  seen", 
deepened  by  the  darkness  and  the  overhanging 
lights  and  the  .stars,  and  tremendously  solemn  by- 
reason  of  the  grief  that  filled  all  hearts.  Twice  I  | 
passed  through'  the  building  to  look  upon  the  face 
that  had  grown  gentle,-  but  stronger  under  the  dis- 
..!„,!„-,  ^"U.io-htv  events.  From  birth  to  death  the 
i  increasing,  and  the.  great. 


,in<-oln  had  ripened  for  immortality^,  „ 


Draper,  William  B. 


Mate  of  Civil  War  Mortar  Ship 
Recalls  Lincoln  by  Stovepipe  Hat 


Uncle  Bill'  Draper,  91,  So 
Careful  of  HealthHeHasn't 
Tasted  Water  in  40  Years 


Special  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
SEA  CLIFF,  L.  I,  Feb.  9.— "Uncle 
Bill"  Draper,  a  hardy  citizen,  ninety- 
one  years  old  and  so  careful  of  his 
health  that  he  hasn't  tasted  water  for 
forty  years,  likes  to  sit  before  the  open 
fire  these  February  nights  in  the  six- 
room  cottage  here  which  he  built  with 
his  own  hands  when  he  was  eighty- 
two  years  old.  That  was  the  year  after 
his  marriage  which,  he  holds,  is  the 
proper  time  for  a  man  to  build  him  a 

Because  of  the  approach  of  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  Uncle  Bill  sees  more  in  the 
flames  and  embers  in  the  evenings  of 
early  February  than  at  other  seasons. 
Continually  recurring  in  profile  and 
full  face  are  the  lined,  angular  and 
kindly  features  of  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent, topped  by  an  uncompromising 
stove-pipe  hat  "with  no  sheer  to  it," 
as  Uncle  Billy,  a  seafaring  man,  ex- 
pressed it  last  night. 

Recalls  Him  Best  by  His  Hat 

"I  remember  him  best  by  the  hat," 
he  said.  "When  I  see  the  hat  in  my 
mind,  the  face  takes  form — and  yet 
it  was  a  face  you  never  could  forget. 
They  called  it  homely— but  you  could- 
n't help  loving  and  trusting  him  when 
you  saw  him  smile  and  when  you 
looked  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  catch 
in  your  throat  for  the  sadness  of 
them. 

"The  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  alive 
was  when  V  was  master's  mate  on  the 
schooner  Matthew  Vassar,  which  was 
attached  to  the  Mississippi  and  Gulf 
Squadron  under  Farragut  and  Foote 
as  a  mortar  vessel.  We  were  docked 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  one  day 
when  a  tall,  somber  man  with  a  stove- 
pipe hat  came  aboard  and  asked  for 
the  executive  officer.  I  was  below  deck 
and  they  called  me. 

"  'Do  you  know  who  I  am?'  he  asked 
me. 

i  could  mistake  you,  sir,'  I 
replied,  and  saluted,  ,'You  are  President 
Lincoln.' 

"At   that    he    smiled    and    said    in    a 
deep,    calm    voice,    'I've    heard    a    lot 
•   -   iuld   like 

Offers  to  Shell  the  Capitol 

"There  was  a  shell  In  the  mortar,  but 
DO  powder.  The  men  manned  the  piece 
expertly.  When  It  was  elevated  prop- 
erly I  turned  to  the  President  and  said: 
'I  have  the  right  elevation  and  can 
land  a  shell  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
sir,  if  you  wish.'  The  President  smiled 
and  replied,  "No,  leave  it  where  It  is. 
That  is  the  best  place  for  It.'  He 
thanked  us.  shook  hands  with  the  men, 
and  praised  the  vessel. 

"The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  lay  in 
state  In  the  City  Hall  In  New  York." 

Uncle  BUI,  whose  real  nam's  is  W11-. 
Ham  B.  Draper,  was  born  in  Brooklyn 
and  went  to  sea  as  a  boy  on  the  Royal 
Charter.    He  was  shipwrecked  and  res- 


cued off  the  coast  of  Wales.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  wounded.  When  he 
was  eighty  years  old  he  learned  to  drive 
an  automobile,  took  his  first  airplane 
ride  and  insisted  upon  having  the  pilot 
loop  the  loop.  He  doesn't  m:nd  taking 
a  risk  in  the  cause  of  progress,  but 
he's  not  taking  a  chance  on  w  ' 
when  there's  anything  c'.se  to  drir 
"I  haven't  taken  a  sip  of  wate 
fo/ty  years,"  he  said.  "If  it  will 
iron  pipes  what  will  it  do  to  the 
man  system?" 


Skipper,  91,  Recalls  Test 


"»u 


Of  Howitzer  for  Lincoln 


fir/ 


'Uncle  Bill*  Draper  Remembers  When  Presi- 
dent Banned  Shot  at  Statehouse; 
Tells  of  Trustful  Face. 


NEW  YORK,  Feb.  11— (/P)— The 
old  schooner  Matthew  Vassar  hove 
inshore  and  after  some  maneuver- 
ing tied  up  to  a  dock  in  the  Wash- 
ington navy  yard. 

Her  skipper  was  busy  in  the 
cabin  and  the  mate,  William  B. 
Draper,   was   below   decks. 

There  was  a  bit  of  a  how-dee-do 
at  the  rail  and  a  tall  man,  wearing 
a  high  beaver  hat,  came  over  the 
side. 

"Where's  the  master?"  he  asked 
in  a  deep  voice. 

They  sent  for  Draper. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  the 
caller  asked. 

Abe  Wants  a  Test. 

"No  one  could  mistake  you  sir," 
Mr.  Draper  replied  in  his  best  first 
mate's  English.  "You  are  President 
Lincoln." 

On  the  deck  stood  a  howitzer, 
new  fangled  weapon  of  great 
vaunted  prowess. 

Abe  Lincoln,  for  it  was  he,  pointed 
to  it  and  said: 

"I've  heard  a  lot  about  them 
and  would  like  a  demonstration." 

There  was  a  shell  in  the  mortar, 
but  no  powder.  The  men  handled 
the  piece  expertly,  elevating  its 
yawning  mouth. 

Mate  Draper  turned  to  the  pres- 
ident and  said: 

Bars  Shot  at  Capitol. 

"I  have  the  right  elevation  now, 
sir,  and  can  land  a  shell  right  on 
the  dome  of  the  capitol  if  you  wish, 


The  president  smiled  and  an- 
swered: 

"No,  leave  it  where  it  is.  That 
is  the  best  place  for  it." 

With  a  few  more  words  the  great 
man  took  his  leave. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  But 
a  man  can  have  memories,  when 
he  lacks  but  nine  years  of  living  a 
century. 

And  "Uncle  Bill"  Draper,  as  they 
call  him  at  Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y.,  has 
'em  these  cold  February  evenings 
when  he  hauls  up  before  the  hearth 
of  the  cottage  he  built  with  his 
own  hands. 

"Uncle  Bill"  doesn't  believe  with 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  that  Lincoln's 
was  a  forbidding  personality. 

Draper  sailed  around  the  world 
and  back  again  in  his  day.  But  the 
biggest  and  most  wonderful  char- 
acter he  ever  encountered  was  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  and  he  doesn't  mind 
telling  you  that.  He  said  Wednes- 
day: 

"I  remembered  him  best  by  his 
hat.  First  the  hat,  then  the  face. 
They  called  him  homely  but  it  was 
a  face  you  could  trust  and  couldn't 
help  loving.  And  sometimes  when 
you   looked   in  his  eyes   there 


•  throat  for  the  sad- 


catch  i 
ness  of  thei 

"I  never  saw  him  alive  again  aft- 
er that  day,"  said  the  old  retired 
sea  dog.  "But  when.  I  did  look 
upon  his  face  once  more  he  lay 
in  state  in  the  New  York  city  hall." 
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to:  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  DATE    11-28-81; 
Port  Wayne  1 
Indiana,   J4.68OI  subject 


Dear  Ruth: 

As  per  telephone  conversation  of  this  noon,  enclosed  find 
the  copy  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Morning  Call  news  paper 
of  Allentown,  Lehigh  County  Pennsylvania,  as  of  12  February  1935* 
where  my  Grand  Parents  lived  then. 

I  was  born  16  April  1901,  son  of  Edwin  H.  Wieand,  born  llj.  May  1876 

and  Mary  Christiana  (Moyer)  Wieand.  born  11  Jan  1880. 

My  Grand  Father  was  Johnathon  Moyer  born  C1855  and  my  Grand.  Mother 

Sarah  (Dreisbach)  Moyer  born  10  Feb  l855«  She  sat  on  Lincoln's  knee. 

I  am  the  Great  Grand  Son  of  Daniel  Dreisbach,  born  C  1830  and 

Christiana  (Kratzer)  Dreisbach  born  1833. 

I  am  the  Great  Grand  Son  of  Henry  Dreisbach,  born  1?  November  1800  and. 

Elizabeth  (Solt)  Dreisbach  Born  12  Feb  l8020 

I  am  the  Great  Grand  Son  of  Jacob  Dreisbach  Jr.,  born  06  Aug  1880  and 

Magalena  Bliem  born  25  Jan  1798. 

I  am  the  Great  Grand  Son  of  Jacob  Dreisbach  Sr.,  born  27  July  1759  and 

Anna  Margaret  Bieber  born  27  Mar  17o3«  He  served  in  the  Revolution  War. 

This  information  was  taken  from  the  Lehigh  County  History  of  191i{., 

Volume  2  Page  283  and  28Lj.„ 

I  have  qualified  for  membership  in  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
through  my  paternal  relations  and  am  now  preparing  for  membership  in  the 
Mayflower  Society  through  Francis  Cooke  who  was^jbhe^eyenth^sig 
the  Mayflower  Society.   You  can  see  why  I  have'"" 


THE  LINCOLN  NATIONAL  t)FE  INSURANCE  CO 


a  warm  spot  for   Lincoln  National  Life   Insurance. 
FORWi4jiii2w-€irm  regards,    I   am  NAME- 

Sincerely  Yours 
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fThe  Man  With  the  Beard' 
Was  Lincoln's  Bodyguard 


"By  CLAUDE  R.  DROWN  t 

frfesa,  All/. " 

I  was  born  Jan.  3, 1905  at  Sheidon,  Iowa, 
and  lived  in  town  until  the  winter  I  was"" 
three,  when  we  moved  to  a  South  Dakota 
farm.  I  can  rememher  many  things  that 
happened  during  the  summer  before  we 
moved. 

I  well  remember  a  parade  where  my  dad 
put  me  on  his  shoulder  to  be  above  the 
crowd.  I  can  remember  but  little  of  the  rest 
of  the  parade  but  one  thing  stands  out 
vividly.  My  dad  said,  "Claude,  see  that  old 
man  with  the  long  white  beard  in  that 
buggy?  Don't  ever  forget  that  you  saw 
him,  because  one  day  you  may  be  the  only 
man  living  who  can  remember  seeing 
Lincoln's  bodyguard." 

HE  KEPT  repeating  this  again  and  again 

ail  the  time  the  old  man  and  the  buggy 

,  were  in  sight.  Although  I  didn't  know  who 

^Lincoln  was  or  what  a  bodyguard  was,  I 

t'lenew  it  had  to  be  extremely  important  if 

.m.y.dad.said.s.0:    A^k.^.^:...: 


Because  of  his  thoughtfuiness,  to  this  i::.:i 

day  I  have  a  very  clear  picture  in  my  mind  :$] 

of  the  old.  white  bearded  man,  the  two  :•:•  | 

dapple-gray  horses  (one  darker  than  the  ;•;• 

other),  the  harness  with  two  red  balls  on  •:;:! 

the  hames  and  the  open  buggy.  S 

Years  later  I  asked  my  dad  about  the  |ii 

incident,  and  he  told  me  that  this  bod-  •:•: 

yguard  was  a  relative  of  the  Timmermans,  ■;•: 

who  then  lived  in  Sheldon:  ijij 

What  was  the  man's  name?  I  would  like  :•:•: 

to  know,  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  £• 

dad's  prediction  is  now  true.  Am  I  now  the  §: 

only  man  living  who  can  remember  seeing  || 

Lincoln's  bodyguard?  § 

Grit  wants  its  readers  to  remember  some-  £: 

thing  from  the  past— a  flood,  a  fire  or  some  iji; 

other  dramatic  happening  that  the  reader  S 

personally  experienced.  We  will  pay  $25  for  :$ 

each  accepted  submission  of  300  words  or  j|j 

less  sent  to  Recollections,  Grit,  208  West  m 

Third  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa.  17701.  No  cor-  j| 

^tributions  can  be  acknowledged  or  reUirn.ed.  S3 


Original  filed-Drawer  13a-n»eatrc  f,  Actors 


Drury,   L.   T.  Washington 

shook  hands 


Lincoln  Shook  Hands 

with  Each  of  Soldiers 


;rin;''n<":  At  Washington 
:red  in  the  senate  and 
'  President  Lincoln  visited 
short  address.  Then  he 
„'  in  line  and  pass  and 
hhlm.     He  asked  each  one 

ron  street. 
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